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Who are youi-'ancestors? They are all the mem- 
bers of your family who have lived before you — 
your parents, grandparents, and their pai'ents, 
grandparents and great-grandparents. *Ho\v 
many of these people c*i you name^ Who were, 
those people who lived long ago? How did they 
live? What did they eat? What did they fgel?' 
See? How are you like them? How are you dif- 
ferent? - ^ 

All of us^have ancestors. They are people who 
lived before us. Some of them we know. Others 
are dead. Some of them lived in the United States. 
But. many of therti lived in other places. Yet )ve 
^re connected to these people. 

Parents often wonder what their child will be* 
like. '*Will baby have bl-ue eyes? , Brown ones? 
Will its hair be ligh't? Dark? Straight? 
Curly ?*' These questions continue up to the time 
the baby is born. Each new baby is a special com- 
bination of his/her ancestol's. ' * 
What happ'ens'when visitors come to see a new 
baby? You may hear comments like these.* 

''Oh, rd. recognize her anywhere. She has her 
mother^s eyes and nose.'' 

''Look, she has her father's black hair.'' 
"Such a fat, roly-poly 'baby. I remember when 
your daddy was born. He looked just the saftie." 

"She has her grandmother'sjears." Sound fa- 
miliar? It's funny to thinly of relatives as baing 
a part of e'ach child. But just tkink how man^ 
ancestors a bab^ really has. We can know, oiily 
a few of them. Yet all the ancestors, have had a 
part in the new child. ^ ' ^^J^^ 




-And wondering doesiVt\nd when the baby is 
born. How many times have^jeople looked at you 
and said, ''I wonder whether you'll be tall like . 
your father or short like you'v grandfather.!* Per- 
haps someone has said, ''My, you look just- like 
your n^other did at'your age/' And ^omed^y they 
may look at you and say, "A'our hairline is chang- 
ing. Are you getting bald?" • 

^Fortunately?, we are all di.fferen;i^/ None of us 
is BJi exact copy of any bthor person. Each of us 
has different experiences. But each of has 
roots. that go-?back into the far past. ^Someday 
you may became a parent.. Then you'll -beconre a 
root for bab'res yet* to ^e*6orn. . . 

Each family is like 5 cfiain. All of the links 
kre different. And you are onie of tho^e links. 

You can fi^nd out about the othei* links in that 
chain. Each link is one of vour ancestors. ,As 
you discover the story of each link, you are dis- 
covering the story qf ^'our family. This story is ^ 
called your genealogy. Your family genealogy is 
part of the^story of your town, state, ^nd nation. 
It is probably also part of the stovy of one or 
more other nation's. 

Learning aljout your genealogy can be fun. 
Y<3u maychoose to learn about only a few of the 
members of your family. Or you may decide to . 
spend more time and learn much more. This* 
issue olBadcjh' History .gives you sonje aids 4n 
studying your genealogy. You will also -find sam- 
ples of the- kinds of information Qther^ people 
iave'discovered. . 

Of course, it is not possible for ev.ery person to 
trace family histories. Some people (Jo not live 
.with their natural families. But we can all en- 
j9y discovei'ing the stories of other people.' You^ 
might choose totrace the story of foster parents, 
' f rierids;meighbors or teachers. 
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Who are the people that live in Wisconsin? Who came here^ 
first?* Who are you? Your parents'? Grandparents? 

Indians were Wisconsin's first residents. Europeans visited" 
the Wisconsin area -before 1650, By 1820, missionaries, fur 
traders and soldiers came to Wisc5nsiH, These men did rfbt &uilcl 
big cities, J^ew of them brought their families, , Most of them' 
-did not stay for a long time* Soldjers lived at Fort Howard, Fort 
Winnebago or Fort Crawford, Traders and missionaries lived,^ 
in or near Indian villages, . ' ^ " 

The j)opulation was sm^ll It was'not 'until 1850 that huge 
numbers of Europeans arrived,- 

People of more than fifty nationalities canie here. At first, 
many of them kept their langiuige, customs, recipes. They want- 
ed lifa to go on as it had back home* - Schools, churches, news- 
. papers were in German, Fi'ench, Norwegian. After Worlcl War 
ll, however, most of these language differences' disappeared. 
^They are remembered onlyjft events likt- the Internatioj^ial Holi- 
.day Folk Fair va Milwaukee each" autumn." Other even-ts are 
h'eld in^some Wisconsin towns, - v 

Germans and Norwegiai^ made up the largest ethnic groups 
in our state. But we Kaye Polish, Cornish, Italian,' Swiss, 
French, English and other ancestors, too, 
^ A huge group of Germans 'arrived between 1840^and 1860. 
. Then more came between 1880ui'nd 1S90. Today one-third of us 
have jGerman ancestors. These, settlers became storekeepers. 



fanners," poHticians, religiouf leaders. The fust kinderg;u-ten . 
in America was started at Watertown in li<'->6. It was 'taught ^ 
by Margarethe Schurz. Her husband, Carl Schurz. was an im- ' 
portant German-American statesman. 

^ i\orwegians came to Rock County in 183S. They published 
their own newspaper in 1847. It was called the Aorthcrn yijiit. 
Hans Heg of Waterford became a hero. He was killed in the 

Civil War. • ^ " . 

; Many Wisconsinites have Norwegian ancestors. They live 
ifi every part of the state. Man^^yfiowever, live in southeast, cen- 
tral ^and western ar?as. i 

Italian settlers did iiot arrive in large ikimbers until the 
■ 1880's. Many of them settled in cities along the\shores of Lake 
Michigan. Father Samuel Mazzuchelli was the clwplain of th^ 
firstit^e legislature. He designed-many churches. His churches 

• stilWstand at New Diggings and Praiye du Chien. 

Many Swiss people chose" to live in Wisconsin. The Swiss 
arrived in the 18.40's. They settled in the Monroe -New Gla'rus 
area. Each year they present a pageant. It is tire story of Wil- 
helm Tell. He was a Swiss -hero. 

Cornish, Yankees, English, and French all came here. At one 

• time over half Wisconsin's people were foreign-born or had par- 
ents hprn overseas. _ . 

Each group has^ become a part' &f our Wisconsin heritage. 
How many of these groups are, a part 'of your family tree? 
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What Is a Genealogis 



Genealogists are people who 
.uncover and write down family 
stories. Genealogisfs use his- 
tory. History is* based on the 
6 stories of families. \VKen they 
are- all put together,' these sto- 
ries can make .up the story of 
our nation, information un- 
covered by genealogists adds to - 
the knowledge of historians. 
And genealogists often use his- 
tory books to look for eftiis 
■ a^out their families. 

Genealogists also sttidy geog- 
'I'aphy. Many ancestors ;h"ave 
moved fromj)lace to place. 
These people looked' for lands 
like the o^ies they left. During 
Uie ITOO's and^SOO's many 
people moved irom' Europe to 
America. Finnish people set- 
.'tled Where there we|-e lakes. 

I • 



Cor.nisli miners made their 

homes near lead mines. 
Sociology is the study of how, 

where, and why people live'.>- 

This science is also important, 
■ to genealogists. German people 

settled at Milwaukee. They 
biWght a love of music. They 
started singing groups, an or- 
chestra |nd a band. They pub- 
lished newspapers in German. 
Arid the^ often lived together 
in the same neighborhoods. 

ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 

Mo^ people study genealogy 
'for one of two reasons. Some 
want to'be able to join a special ^ 
organization. Others just want ' 
to discover -facts about their 
ancestors. Genealogists want 
to know iv%(Lt Ancestors did. Jt 
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is also iniportanHo know when 
they lived artel when important . 
events happened in their Uves, ' 
Genealogists also want to find 
out tvJfre people lived, ivhere 
they were at different timers. 
Last of all, they try to find out 
ivhy ancestors did the things 
they did. 

WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 
' WHY? ' , 

These are" the^quest^ons that 
genealogists want the answers 
to. Here are some sarftple ques- 
ti(ins. You can think of others. 
WHO? , " / 

0 

Who is the person you are 
^ studying about? Who can give 
you information about her/ 
him? Who is the ancestor that 
you know the most^bout? 

10 



\yhom do you know the least 
about? 

WHAT? ' . 

. What events m an ancestor s 
life are important? The most 
important eveijts are birth, 
marriage, and death. Others, 
however, include graduation 
from school, starting a new job* 
or moving to a new home. 
WHEN? . ^ ■ 

When ^\ all of these events 
happen? It is important t(^ have, 
an exaqt date for each one. 
WHERE? 

Eh^ery event takes place 
somewlijere. It is not" always 
easy to't'rack dow,n the 
\^"wheres." Where was a person 
"born (city, statue, at home, in a 
hospital) ? Where did an an- 
cestor die (city, state)? • Was^ 
the person buried there or at 
another place? . . 

WHY? 

, The answers to this question 
•are almost always" interesting. 
But they may be the most dif- ^ 
ficult to uncover. W)iy did an ■ 
■ ancestor_ move to the United 
States? Why did he or she leave 
ho'me? Why did a relative be- 
come a farmer when he had. 



once been a lawyer? The "why" 
questions'often help us to un- . 
dor<tand our ancestors. Look 
for ani>werv^ to tlie ** why's." 

GENEALOGISTS ARE CAREFUL 

It is impoTla^nt for genealo- 
gists to take, careful notes. 
'Always l\ave i)aper and pencil 
with you. Never try to keep in- 
foVmation in your head. It is 
too easy to. forget or make mis- 
takes. • Be sure to copy aUx)f 
the fact'^Nthat you may need. It 
is 'best not to use abbreviations 
or shorthai^ When you look 
3 at the noths later, ^you may 
not" be sure^af what* you hsixP 
written. 

.Be careful to keep all nptes^ 
about each person or family to^ 
gether. A lobse-leaf folder with 
dividers far^ach person or fam- 
ily can be helpful. Use a meth- 
od that works best far yoij^ 

Keep a com4)lete record of 
where you* geff acts. Some faets^ 
are not printed. 'They will be 
told to you. Write down the 
' ' name, address, age, and tele-, 
phone number of the person- 
who gives yo\i help. Other facts 
are printed. Hst^he author, 
title, volume nurf\ber, pAge and 
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date of each publication. Jot 
down where you found the.bpok 
or booklet. . 

Be sure to copy all oi the 
Information that is available 
from any place. Make a record 
of each ancestor's 'full 'liame^ 
birth date, marriage,;leath and 
addresses. Writedown the^fuU 
names of all children and' other . ' 
relatives. - ^ 

How many ways might a ' ' 
name be^^&i^ed? ^Kane might 
also be spettid Kayne, Cttiu, ' 
Caine or Cayne. Check all the ^ 
\ possibilities. . ^ \ 

WHERE TO GET INFORMATION. 

You can find information 
about your ancestors at ceme- 
teries, in church and govern- 
ment records, from relatives 
and the family Bible, Perl>aps 
many of your ancestors 'are*^ 
buried in a -family plot. Visit 
the cemetery. Copy down all of 
the information op ?ach head- 
stor^e. Ask to see the cemetery 
records. They often contain 
m«re* facts than the stones. 
Look up death notices in news- 
papers. 'You may find more 
clues there. Be careful, h'ow- 
ever. ' i^ev^^spapers and other 
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■'publioations sometime&^haye . 

errors.' A^isit t.]|e churls : 

wMi-e ancestors were memBjp. 

Ask to see' records of baptisms, 

. burials and mar?rages. 

Government 'records can be. 
helpful. Many of the most use- . 
ful are iocatkl in the' county 
courthouse. ' Dp.ed'S to' land- tell 

, whatMa-nds- ancestors, owned. 

■ Wills often iisC the names afid 

■ addresses of m^'embers of a ^am-. • 
ily. - Records show h^^ eaeJli 

* will is pl-oces"sed.. .They list the 
names and addresses^of hejj^ 
County Qom-thouses also us"u5P 



Anothei>goVernment record ^ 
is a census. Every 10 years the 
. government makes a record of . - 
p. all the people livingjn the Unit- . 
. ed States. This was^st^rted in 
1790. T'he'State Histo^rical So- , 
ciety has copies k thege records 

for Wisconsin Jbr- the years 
1820,a830^ 1840,,1850,,18B0, ; 
1870 and .1880., Most of, the 
•1890' census no longer exists. 
Eater oneVare not available lor 
research. The -Socfety has. all 
ttie available census records of- 
•.the states from 1740-1880. 

The federal government has 
" printed some aids to help you ^ 
. -trace your ancestors. The f oU 
. lo\\ringlhre&.booklets ar^''ayail-. 
able from the Superintendent 
,of Documents, U.S. G'overn- 
. ment Pointing Office, W*shi-ng- 

. tol\, D.C. 20402 r : 
Wl^rl to Wi-ite for BiM and 
Death Records ^HSM.72-ll42^ 
; Where -to. Write for Marriage^ 
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County • "i,; (PSM)2-1144) ^ 

ly Ji^ve birth, death, mai nage , ne u ^ .^^^^^^ 

and naturalization (cit;zen, JJ^^^^^^^^ 

ship) records.'^ ■ , , . \ ^ . 
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Maude Kvuv.a• ^- ^^^^^„ ^^.s-^ 

'^•°r"\opk- A To 1913. 
^^^'^ Kuu-'i on A^>"^"^\ ri,v her 

11 bo '1" ^^''^ ,.rMCC^ in ll>e 
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WHERE TO LOOK; WHAT TO FIND^ 

1. BIRTMECORDS-lam- 
• ily Bibles, church records, 

$ - county or cfty records, no- 
• tices in newspapers. 

2. GExXguS RECORDS- 
. some local libraries (in 
^ larger cities). State His- 
torical Society Library, 
Madison, , Wisconsin. Na--' 
tional Archives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

3. CHURCH RECORDS- 
, baptism, bii;th, wedding, 

burial records. 

4. CrTIZENSHIP PAPERS 
-—family records, county 
couj-thouse. National Ar- 
chives; * 

■ '13 V? ■. 




cr. frcdcnck. in , :Kuiu.a. 

Uiriicd over. . ^^,,,,d f lom ihc 
•-^»?^'"^"'sc ioTo( .-V.ric-uUa^ 

•m 1939. 

/ nd;n„ .k/J,, ''''^ 'V^Vh ho 
kii^ejJitch. . . '^^^'^-TKi .lid ;„to ' 



-l!' ^^'<^V ^'^'^ff/.e Lv'"- 
^^''"^Po^e„,^•'^^■ 



5. CITY DIRECTORIES 
AND TELEPHONE 
.BOOKS — local library 
and/ or Historical Society, 
State Historical Society of 
- Wisconsin, Madison. (Be 
sure to check all' -of. the 
ways that last n'ames might 
be spelled.), 
6; DEATH RECORD'^— 
family records, cemeteries, 
church records, county rec- 
ords, newspaper notices. 
7. DE^EDS AND WILLS — 
county courthouse. 
DIVORCE RECORDS— 
county and state bureaus. 
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'-<'U5cn Uomn,u„itv Church V" 



^•"V /, 1997 Orf r- " 

JO'in Bodcn. «Onc 
^^•-"^ born to. them. 
"P^n^cd a farm until 
^^• rcrcd. Mr.Kunzeh- 

»y fiis widow 

. 'ccn grand( 

grcat-grandcl 

\Vifl i,e held 

'2, at Kla 
Church. R,„ 
ch 



1923, I 



p'toKunzcJ married Maudnr ( 

KlauscnCv".J.- ' i?'^ ^hc \ 

c* " 

cms morriagc. 
Kunzrl died 

^narricd 
^o". Horace, 
^^^^ Kgnzel 

"> survived 
, four- 
J three 
funiral 
September 
<5nimunity 

cemetery. ^ ^" 




9. 'FAMILY MEMBERS — 
interviews, letters, old 
photographs, diaries, fam- 
ily^ histories,^ citizenship 
papers. 

10. MAPS— libraries, see plat 
maps that list land owner- 
ship in rurallareas. Com- 
pare plat books for differ- 
ent years. . 

11. NEWSPAPERS— local li- 
brary or newspaper office. 
State Historical Society Li- 

, brary. Births, marriages, 
deaths. (Papers are print- 
• ed each day, weekly or at- 

. other times. Check papers 

^ ' for several dates for events 
like deaths and funeralsj 
12: ORGANIZA'TIOHfl- 
school organiratTon-s like 
fraternirfes, patriotic, po- 

. litical, social, service clubs. 
Masonic orders, trade 
unions. 

PASSENGER LISTS OF 
SHiPS — NaMonal Ar- 
chives in Washington, D.C. 

state; county, 

TOWN AND LOCAL 
HISTORIES— local histo- 
ry books', centennial books 
for towns and cities. 
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Some words have many meanings. ' The defini- 
tions of these words -explain how the words are 
used in Badger Hhtory 



Ahcestors |aV.r, The people from whom a 
, ' person isdescended-parents, grandparents, and 
great-grandparentis. ^ ^ ^ 

' ^''''''^^ co"nt of the people 

•Who live in a city, state or country," " 

^ 12 ■ ^*''"'V'^^^*^^"^>'^grou"P of people who hive the 

same language, culture, history, race or national 
> origin. - -. , - 

. family histories. ..... - , ' 

. (''^^h 7naUte) Persons- who are born 

« into or join a nation are members of that nation- ' 

ality. . .. . . ... - X . • 

Pedigree (ped%.re) A list of a pers.on^ ancestors. 

. Surnan^^ (su/mmj A la'^t name, also called a 

•^-^ family name. - • . ^ r ^ 

•■ Spouse ( ipoivse) A husband or a wif e."^" " " ' 






A BEGINNING 

Always start your family 
tree with yourself and your 
' parents. Start with the people 
-you know/ Your family may 
give you clues. Talk, with 
grandparents, ireat-grandi)ar- 

ents, uncles, aunts and cousins. 
Perhaps they can answer most 
of your questions. ' Their an- 
swers and clues will help .you 
as you begin hunting for more 
distant relatives. . 

You will want to use three 
different kinds of sheets for 
notes. They are: ' - 

Pedigree Charts 
Family Sheets 
Individual "Work Sheets 
Using these, forms will help 
keep your notes in order. 
PEDIGREE CHARTS 
" The first step is to fill out a 
. pedigree cha^f. Seepage 44. A 

* IG 



pedigree is a list. It' begins, 
with you and includes your par- 
ents grandparents, and great- 
grandparents. Try to find and 
write down the following in- 
formation for each person : 
Birth date (,BD) . • 
Birth place! BP) 
Marriage date (MD)- - 
Marriage place (MP) ■ 

Death date (DD) 
Death place (DP) 

Each name on your pedigree 
chart will have a number. - The 
same number will be used to , 
identify that persdn on other 
-records that you keep. You are 
#1 Your father is #2; your 
ntother #3. Fathers always 
^ave even "numbers; mothers 
alve odd'numbers. A father's 
number is always double his 
child's number.. The mother's 
numl^ is double the child's 
plus one. . 
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If you can list everyone, in-- 
eluding great-grandparents, 
there will be.31 names on your 
pedigree. Some people can do 
'this with ease. Others must 
hunt for a long time to get just 
a few of the names. Finding 
the dates to fill out your pedi- 
gree may be'S'^fficult. Once you 
have collected 'most of . the 
.names on your chart, you may' 
begin another step. 



FAMJLY SHEETS 

Family sheets list husbands 
and wives. Their numbers 
(from the pedigree chart) are 
put on the sheet. Asal^plefam; 
ily sheet is found on page 46, 
At the top are blanks to fill in 
about the parents. There is 
al^o room to list each child. In- 
clude dates and places for birth, 
death, ancl n^riage. There is 
space for name of their spouse, 
(Husbands or wives are some- 
times called by the term 
^^spouse.'') You may then, be- 
gin a family sheet for each 
child that has married. 

Be sure you keep your notes 
^ike. Always print or write 
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clearly. List children in order 
of birth, the oldest nrSt. > 



INDIVIDUAL WORK SHEETS 

Individual work shpets are 
helpful. , Use th-em to write 
d^wn all fac|s you can find'- 
about each ancestor. The per- 
son's number on the pedigree 
chart will also be on the indi- 
vidual work sheet. You may, 
however, ke^p work sheets on 
uncles, aunts, and cousins who 
are not listed on the pedigree 
chart. 

You may also keep records 
of people who ard not members 
of the family. Perhaps a man 
or woman lived with your rela- 
tives. This person may have 
been a farmhand, ^maid, or 
cook. Sometimes these people 
were known by special names. 
^^Uncle'' Bill or -^^Aunf' Lu may ■ 
not have b^en a real part of the 
family. But they were ''taken 
into^' the 'family circle. The 
stories of their lives are inter- 
esting, too. Perhaps you have 
such a relativf in your home. 
They are part of the story of 
your life, aren't they? 

Perhaps you do not live witH: 
your natural or ''bjood'' fam-^; 
ily. It might be almost impos- 
sible to trace your roots. So, 
you might adopt a . family. 
Study the family that you live 
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with. Or choose a family that 
you would like to kno^V better. 

Individual work sheets may 
be several pages long. They 
will include every fact and clu^, 
that you have been able to dis- 
cover about each person. Per- 
haps you will be ^ble to get an . 
idea of how ancestors lived. 
You may be able to discover 
' things that werejmpartant to 
them. ^ 

Look ^t the sample individu- 
al work sheet on page "48 . There 
are many blanks to fill in. Prob- 
abfy you won't be able to fill in 
• every blank for each person. 
But keep trying. Being'a gen- 
ealogist takes time. You must, 
be patient. 

The- last blank on the \vork 
sheet is "other." That heading 
can include lots of information ! 
Be sure, for example, to in- 
chideabitfraphy. a" biogra- 
phy is a life story o^ a person. 
It tells about events in his life. 
• These might include^irthday 
parties, school activities, hob- 
bies, special skills, likes or dis- 
likes. Your study may uncover 
character traits. Was this per- 
son cheerful? Grumpy? Al- 
ways busy? Lazy? , • 
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Everyone has some special 
belief &: These - beliefs^ have'.- 
m\ich to do with the way we 
live. Was an -ancestor religi- 
ous? Did he belfeve in "mak- v 
ing harwhile the sun shines?" 
That "idle hands are the tools 
of the devil?" , That," children 
learn best 'when parents are 
strict? In letting children have 
their "own way?" 

It is wise to help your rela- 
tives remember their parents 
and grandparents. Many 
eveiitshappened long ago. It is 
easy to say, "Oh, I don't remem- 
ber that!" You may ask% rel- ^5 
atiye 'to close her eyes "and pic- 
ture her "father, grandmother, 
great-grandfather. Then ask 
questions like these : "What do 
you remember him doing? Say- 
ing?* Describe the clothed that, 
hej^re. Do you remember 
any special gestures (motions) 
that this person used to make? 
Did he use his'^ands when talk- 
ing? ,Wink or nod his head? - 
tjse a phrase like 'Wait and 
see!'" The trick is to help peo- 
ple remember little things they 
\ seem to have forgotten. These 
are^letails that help us see our 
ancestors as real.people. 
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One important way^ to collect information about 
your family is to talk with, or interview, people. 
Relatives have many stories to tell. And other 
people may have stories to tell about your rela- 
tives. Here are^ome pointers to help you to in-, 
terview people. 



THROUGH INTERl^IEWS 



•"^ 1. Find "out whetheTtlie person is will- _ 
'inff to be interviewed. . 

2. Set up your meeting date at least a 

■ week ahead of time. . ♦ 

3. Try to set up a time >yhen you won t . 

be disturbed by visitors or telephone calls 

4. Set a time liicit. This may be 15 min- 
utes, 30 minutes or perhaps an hour. 

5. Don't take more than perhaps one 
other person with you. . ^ 

6 If the information is already pi mted 

in a book, don't ask lots of! questions about it. , ^ 
You're looking, for inforrtiation that is m a per-- ' . . 
son's head— not already in print. . 

7 Make two copies of a list of questions. • 
Send one tD tlje person^ This wiU help him/her 

to start thinking aboutWswers. Take the othei . 
set of questions with you. 

8. Beon\ime. • . . „ 

, 9 , Don't ask too many questions, 
lo" Wait until the person has answered 
each question before asking another one. Write, 
down answers briefly. Write them out more fully 
as soon as you get home. Be surd to ^^ff^J^J 
questions as well -as the answers. Also wht/ 
down the name of the jjerson interviewed,*yojir 
name, date, time and place. 
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) ^ . llL-^Make a i*ecor*ding of the intei^view 

' . , . if you can get- permission. Be sure to try the 

' . recorder to make sure that it is wo^rking and that 

the volume is set to jJick up every word. ^ 
^ ' ' ' ' ^ * V ' ' 1^. Thank the <person for h^r/his help. 

^ ^ Don't oveij|tay your welcome/ 

' ' • ' ^ Bridget Moon, grade 5, Dal- 

i " • ' ' las Elepientary^Schoal, inter- 

( viewed. Cairl Espeseth in 197S 
^ ' * to discover more about. the his- 

^ • * ' ^ tory of her town. (The Ian-. 

' ''\ ' ' guage of her interview has not\ 
^ ' tbeen changed.) . ' 

• . .Carl Espese]th is a horse 
trader who can be seen even to- 
'(Jjiy doing business from'hisoltl 
)8 * ' yellow and. black car. He's 86 

years old and travels, many 
■ J ^ mile« every day doing what he's 

K ^ ^ ddne all his life. He 'lives in 

, ' 'Hills^e with his daughter. 

Well, how long have you lived in this 
^•ea? \' . 

, " ' \ All my life. 'I was born in the Wiscon- ] 

sin village oi I^kllas.* An,d the old house that 1 
was born |;i is still there/ 
' . . . You farmed for a while, didn-'t you? * 

*- ^ ' No. I had a farm but i didn't farm it. 

I traded horses and had auctions there. 
^ - ' * Has Dalla^changed mucK"? 

^ , ^ Not nii^h. It was a better town 50 
^' ' ^ years- ago than it IS now, . ^ . 

Whatjvere things ]ike then? f 
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■Gee Wliiz. Everybody came to town 
with/orses. I was in the shoeing b^iness. We 
shippedSin. carloads of machinery, carloads of • 
buggies/carloads of cutters. And, gosb. \ye sold- 
mostrof:them buggies and-cutters in one day. , 
. . People- wanted to know when they w^re coming, 

, /. and they'd pick up what they wanted. • 
y . \ ' y Was 'Dallas one of, the mam towns? . 

Was it bigger than Barron at that time T?^.. 

■ ' '-^Oh, no: It 'was a better town-, than ■ 
„Ridgeiand^t that time. Now Ridgelariti's'ahead 

•of Dallas. It was two machine'dealers, two hard- 
,Ware stores and three grocery stores. 

Sgme of those buildings must be^gone. 
' ' Yeah. The old store my dad h^d was - 
where "Klein's got his now, Jhat concrete buiFd- 
ifig. 'That was where my 'dad'sf toreSyas and .we 
lived right across the street. W^used tq have 
dances upstairs in that store when' I vfas a kid. • 
. I'd sit u{)-the're and go to sleep to. the music. ^ - - 

- • - •■ ■ o Bid' they just have one" f eedmill ? ' \, - ^ 
i- ' Yeah. Old Jim Anderson's, J renjem- ^ 

* ber -when they had the .sawmill dbwi> where the 
park is.- The pond was fuH of Idgg and tHey-were 

■ rafted in the.pond W pulled up \\^th a rope. 

V WhcTran the sawmill then? , ° * 

.(■ ^ Jim Anderson. And, by. gosh, people ^ 

- aid all theif' neighbors would .pile logs ,up/ and - 
burn the goo^ logs'fol' Jirewood. And then 'after 
Anderson started, he would buy tl^,logs cheap. 
And you could back a wagdn lip there and get a . 

• joad of lumber for $3.00. At tlaa,t lim*e the f elloW 
who fir«d and took care of the steam engine got 

* 160 a day. , ' - ' 
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. ^hat . were livestock prices at that 
time? - 

Awful cheap. They used to bring cattle 
into the farm which is located over by the Dallas 
Funeral Home! And thel^ext dayi^hey used to 
get 4-5 kids to take ca^ttle to Barron for 50c a day 
because there was no railroad at that time. 

How mi^ch were the prices of horses 

then? 

IT 

Oh,„gosh. They wasn't so hi^h at 
time. They got pretty high when they goL 
the oxen. y 

How much was a good team worth then? 

Oh, about $600-$700 dollai^. When the 
tractor came in I could get them f6r about $40- 
$50 dollars apiece. 
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In 1975, Nettie Hanson was 
an 87-year old ^oman who 
lived alone in a small house in 
Dallas, Wisconsin. She had 
been-/naifie.d sixty j&rs. She 
liye/with her husband. Sever 
Hanson, on a farm abbut five 
miles from Dallas. (Ifere is 
part of the interview; the lan- 
guage has not been changed.) ' 



How long -have you lived in this area? 
* I was born near Ridgelaiid in the town 

of Wilson, Dunn County. And I went to school 
and had about three miles to walk— never had a 
ride. My mother thought I had to quit when I 
was in the 5th grade because I had to learn 
the Norwegian. It didn't make much difference 
about. the English. ^ ^ 

Where did you go to school? ' « " 
" ' ■ ^ Well, it was the Towner, they ^called it 
at that time. It's about two miles-south of Ri^e- 
land up on the ridge. It's the- town hall now. 
There was about "50 children in. school^ and one 
teacher. And the teacher kept the school warm 
with wood in the stove. There' was about 6 gPades. 
We didn't have hot (unci||iit school like they do. 
now. We-carrjed our own lunch^ a lunch pail. 
•We didn't have' papar and pencinhen. We had 
•slates and slate pencils to write with. There was 
a big blackboard onjhe wall that we wrbte on 
with chalk.^ Things have changed,a lot. I was in. 
the fifth grade when I didn't go no-rhore. ' 

I supppse then you stayed home and 
helped your mother. •' 

Well, I,was home and <ve' had to-watch 
the cattle and sit out in the field and study our 
lesson for confirmatioi^. It was kind, of loflesome. 
Did you do a lot of canning? 
Oh, sure.- We' canned everything. Well, 
on the farm w^ canned our meat. 'I used to can 
about 300 quarts of bhickberries an*d blueberries, 
fused to go- to the store with a couple of dozen 
eggs and two or three pounds of butter and buy 
just what was netessary like sugar and coffee. 
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Did the girls all have to wear, dresses 
to School?. 

\ Oh, yes. We wore dresses ahd of course 
in the 'summer we used to go barefooted. • 

Were your folks from here or did they 
come from Norway? ' / 

Well, thSfy came from Norway and they 
used to live down byrX^a Crosse when they first 
came^ But 'before I ^yas born they rnoved yp in 
Dunn County. ^They^f armed all their life on a 
smalll scale. ' ^ \ ^ 

' \ * Wliat would you do when^omeone got 
sick in those days? \ i 

/ Well, I don^t know. The nearest doctor 
we had.when I' was at home was P^-airieTarm. 
It/ was Doctor Burns' and there was/no telephone. 
You had ,to go there with a horse ^d buggy and 
fell him ^bout it- He'd come to the'house. I know 
bhe,tim)fe at" Amundson's,, they had one of the 
girls sick. I was there one day sjnd I came there 
the nexji day. W^ was together a lot and her dad 
had gohe to- Prairie Farm to get the doctoi* to 

, tell him that slie was sick. And the'doctor came 
and slile had diphtheria. Well, /of course, we got 

. veiy s^bared since I was there dnd I would get it. 
So weht over to see Dr. Burns and told him about 
it an^ he said I should stay home and gargle with- 
alum| water every day. 1 thmk I gargled alum 
watei* all winter. * K 

1 ^ I suppose you had very little when you - 
just got married. . ^ ^ ' / 

J Oh, yes. Our first milk check was four*, 
dollars. I rode to Dallas witK the horse and bug- 
gy and was going to cash that milk check and the 
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'bajjkerMidri',t know me. There were two of them. 
Russ^.was the bai\ker and Ipg'was his helpei\ 
Russell asked Ing; "Did you^er see her^f ade be- 
fore?'' He said, ''No. What puzzles me \% I al- 
ways thought Sever Hanfeon was-^ singlp rnan.'*,^ 
I slid, ''He used to be." So he firlally did let me 
get the four dollars and s^me c§iits^for the milk ^ 
•check. ' \ ^ • 'li - * 

^ .^-J^id you wash' clothes by hand? ^ * ' 
° JSfe? -yes. ^ We used tolboil them and we 
t^e water in .the*^boiler; w^sh them 
hem in two A^aterg^ 
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In 1954 .'Rachael was' an 
eighth grade ' student in Ml 
waukee. One evening she and 
her father paged through! the 
family Bible. Here is what she 
learned. 

The pages of family records 
tell- the story of her paternal 
grandmother's family. 



WHAT THE 

Valentine 'h-oivn Praveled to Neiv York from 
^England in the early, 1700' s. He settled on a 
fam and marned Margaret Haight. They }kd 
eleven cl^ildren. 
Richard Brown ivas the seventh child. He tvas 
' born September 6, 1 7S9-. Richard married Lydia 
S'imps'on. He was thirty years old. They had 
one son. Richard Robert Broivn^was born June 
l,mi. ." . . 

A feiv yeaj-s later the family moved'to Wis- 
consin. TJi^y began to farmjiear Albion. Albion 
■ is located three miles north of Edgertanin Rock 
County. Tobacco was an im'portant. crop on the 
farm. . . 

January 31, IS 58 Richard R. Brpivn fnarriei 
Mary Child/ He loeiit into business as a tobacco 
buyer. Hi^ business greiv and he moved his fam- 
ily to Edgerton. He biiilt a home on Pleasant 
Street. His large tobacco luarehouse was near 
the railroad tracks. He -bought a lumberyard. 
Then, in 1868, he started Hie Tobacco Exchange 
Bank) 

There tvers, four children. My grandmother, 
l^ Hrude M anj, luas the only daughter.. She was 
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born Jan. 7, 1868.. After graduation from hfgh 

school she entered the University of Wisconsin. 
.-jShe lived in Chadboimie Hall. At that time there 

were feiv girls at the^school. 
Oct. 1, 1898 Gertrude marned Lewis E. Get- 

tle. He had been the principal of schools at Edg- 

erton. By 1898, however, Lewis was practicing 
.laiv in Edgerton. They had three sons. My fath- 
' er, Rollin Bro ion Gettle, ivas born March 4,1901. .25 

He is the oldest.\_^ 

' In 1 9U^ie family moved to Madison. Grand- 
- fathei-\vas secretary and later diairman of the 
Wisconsin Railroad, Commission. This is now 
called the Public Service Covhiission. 

My dad graduated from Central High and the 
University of Wisconsin. Then he moved to L^ke 
• Mills to teach in the high school. He mairied 
' Rachel Joan Klein on June 30, 1927. In 1928 
^hey moved to Mibcaukee. Dad has taught at 
nVashington High ever since. 

March 31, 1939, 1 came along. This is where 
■ my history ends and life begins for me. ' 
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AT'S IN ANAMEa 





• By Doris Piatt , 

Names are important. They 
give us information about fam- 
ilies, neighborhoods, states and 
countries. Names give clues, 
about a person's age, national- 
ity, occupation oj: location. Not 
all names supply these answers, 
but many of them do. ^ 
\ There are two types of 
names. Ope is the f^rst name 
26 or given name. It is a name 
given by parents to a baby. The 
baby's other name is the last 
namey or surname. Surnames 
are usually the father's last 
name. This name is often 
shared by all members of the 
family. 

First names are chosen or 
selected. Barents choose names 
that they like. They might take 

'it' from a place (Venice); a 
book (Oliver Twist) ; a famous 

. person (Deke Slayton) ; a Bib- 
lical character (Daniel) ; a 
make-believe person '(Jason 
and the Golden. Fleece) ; or the 

^mother's last or maiden name 
(Carver). Parents often look 
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in a book like Name Your Baby 

' for ideas. 

A child's first name may 

* show his ijationality — Pierre 
-(French), Thor (Norwegian) 
— or sex (Henry, Henrietta). 
Some names^have many spell- 
ings but come from the same 
root (Helen, Ellen, Elaine, Hel- 
ena, Ella, Helpise). Other 
names have various forms in 
different languages. Jacques, 
Jonathan, Johann are all 'the 
same as John. Other names 

^ come down from father to son 
'(Robert, Sr., ]y|ber.t, Jr.). 
Sometimes names are used gen- 
erations apart. 

Certain first names are pop-, 
ular^at certain periods of time.* 
The 1900's saw Victoria and 
Theodore popular because of 
Queen Victoria and Theodore 
Roosevelt. The 1920's found 
many children named Elsie, 
Gladys, Doris, Newton, Frank. 
How many pupils in your 
schools are called Lisa, Karen,'* 
Jason? How many of your 
clitssmates have the samej 
first name? 




Last names are family 
names. They ai^e shared with 
otheV members Df the family. 
Long ago, people did not have 
last names. Last names, or sur- 
names, first appeared in the 
1200's and 1300's. People who 
lived in a certain place took the 
^lace as their last name. John 
Newcastle was John jrom or 0/ 
Newcastle. Sometimes 0/ ap- 
pears, in a name today (Van, 
DeorDu), A last name might ^ 
come from a river, hill or other 
part of the landscape. John At- 
wood was ^ohn who lived by 
the forest. John Atlee was 
John who lived near the.mead- 
ow. (Lee is another word for 
meadow.) ' There were differ- 
ent spellings of the same n^nye. 
At that time, most people couM 
-not read nor write. -Even in tHe 
1790 American Federal Cen- 
'sus, Brown was spelled seven 
ways (Bronn, Broons, Broun, 
Broune, Brown,. Browne, 
Brownes). There were thivty- 
f our ways of spelling Reynolds 
(Ranals, Renholds, Runnels). 
/ People had several -ways.-of 
getting a'^' last name. Most 
names came from a place, an 
. occupation, a personality trait 
or a nickname. Occupation 
names are Sherman, a 'shear- 
man who sheared cloth; Chan- 
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dler, a""candlemaker; Thatch- 
er, a" roof-thatcher; Smith, a 
blacksmith. <^ome people took 
their father's first name as a 
last name. Johnson (son of 
John), Adams (son of Adam), 
Lavrinsdatter (daughter of 
Lavrin). Other people were 
tagged by descriptive words. 
White is for blond. Black for 
■ dark, and Schwartz is German 
for black. Other "people have 
nicknames like Speeder ' or 
Hunner. 

Names may have several 
meanings. Stuart is the name 
of a Scotch king. But a stew- 
ard is a servant or person in 
charge of the household. It's 
easy to find the meaning for 
Weaver and Baker, byt it's 
hard to explain foreign names. 
Many dictionaries give origins 
and meanings of first names. 
' Some last names may be found 
in A Dictionary of British Sur- 
names by P. H. Reaney, 1961. 

Each person has manv s^nces- 
tors. People and theiir names , 
have made up our history. They 
all lived and breathed as_ we 
do. And their names, and ours, 
' • are important. WhatcToes your 
name tell about your national- 
ity, or that of people in your 
town, state or countiy? 
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By Christine Johnson . 

■ Christine wrote this article in 1962 when she was an eighth 
grade student at Winneconne Grade School. Christine got infor- 
mation from records kept in several Massachusetts towns. She 
checked records in the United States War Department. _ She also 
tot information from her grandmother and a cousin.- Only 
details about Christine's direct .ancestors are included in this 
article. 



I am descended from the Bills 
and Legg families'. 'The Bills 
came to America- in the sailing 
v^sel The .Pied Co we. It 
sSed from England in jl635. 
' The Legg family als&-^game 
to Massachusetts from Eng- 
land. Aa*on Legg married Ex- 
perience Fish in 1751. Aaron's 
son, David, served in the Revo- 
lutionary army. He was a sol- 
dier for two and a half years. 
These early soldiers signed up 
to serve'a short time ; then were 
discharged to go home. After 
planting or hai-ve^ting crops, 
they signed up again. 



David's daughtei> Lucy mai 
ried Hartwell Bills. He serve 
in the War of 1812. Their son, 
Jason, and two friends came to 
Wisconsin. They arrived from 
New York in 1847. They hoped 
• to find cheap government land 
to farm. They settled on land 
that is flow on Highway 21 
west of Omro. After signing 
for the land, the three farmers 
ret^urned to- N^y York. They- 
went to help^ theii- families pack ^ 
■ for the trip to Wisconsin. 

The families traveled togeth- 
er. In 1850 they reached Fond 
du Lac. They went by boat to 
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Delhi. It was a small landing After- a f ew ye^'S Jason^s 
between Omro and Eureka. parents brothe s 'tLv bu 1 
Tlir friends .et then, witl^a- to W T.ey b^ 



oxen and wagons 

It W£fs beautiful but lonely 
country. The travelers were 
often homesick for their homes 
in New Yoi^ However, a log 
house wag built. -Everything 
was made comfortable for win- 
ter. The land where they set- 
tled was a strip of land called 
Shead's Island. Jt was sur- 
rounded by cranberry marshes. 
Then it wa's known as Shead's 
Street. Later it became High- 
way 21. Shead was an early 
settler. 

The settlers were, glad when 
spring came. They ^t>vn(j \ 
grove of maple ti;ees on|Bills' 
land. Jason had'Uved in Ver- 
mont :as a boy. • He knew how 
to make'maple sug^ He made 
• sugar and sugar caR«s for ev- 
eryone. There was enougli left 
over to trade for groceries at 
Berlin.» The children enjoyed 
gathering the sap and cooking" 
it. By this tim'e the family 
owned cows. The men were 
. • clearing land for the first crops. 
A log barn Ifad' been finished. 
So the second winter was eas- 
ier on the livestock. 

r 
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a home on the farm. Five gen 
erations of Bills lived here. 
One of the homes burned down._ 
A new one built in its place re- 
mains. ' A .tree planted along 
the road by Mrs. Hartwell Bills 
is still growi'ng. She used to 
trim and shape it. every year. 
Finally the Bills family home 
■as sold. The children, all 
moVetTawayT 

My great-granclmother was 
Jason's daughter.' She remem- 
bers her father's team of black 
horses and a buggy. She rode 
in the bu^gy. to visit relatives. 
They started out early in the 
morning before daybreak. 
They arrived* after dusk at the 
town of Embarrass. . 
Grandmother was married ilT 
■ 1911. She- moved to northern 
• Wisconsin. She and grandfath- 
er cleared .their fields. Then 
they planted crops. Later, they 
moved to a' farm near Win- 
chester. 

■ Our ancestors came to this 
land in 1635 when> it .w.as a 
colony. Now, 327.years,later 
(1962), we're living iJl the 
U'nited States of America.^ 
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By Dale otradovec . N 

Dale wrote this stbrij in 1962 ivhen he ivas in eighth grade 
at No-t-man School, Kewaunee. 
^ , I live on a farm, f am^the fifth generation of our family to 
live on this farm. My great-^reat-grandfather bought eighty 
30 acres from the government. He came from Czechoslovakia* He 
sold the farm to his son John. Then" my grandfather bought it, 
Seven years later grandpa sold it to my dad. We have had it for 
the past fifteen years. We now have about 220 acres. 

On the farm are three houses. We live in one. My grand- 
parents are in another. One house is empty. My great-great- 
grandparents once lived there. 

• Today, the house is just the way It was seventy years ago. 
It ha-s no electricity or running water. The downstairs has two 
rooms— %'kitchen and a bedroom. The kTtchen is furnished with- 
everything f rom ^oda to strainers! There is 'a wood stove for 
cQo^dng. A woodbox, table," rocking chair and a few ber^ches re- 
- _ main. Two misniks or cabinets for dishes, silverware, flour and 
sugal- stand against the wall. The dishes are now cracked. But 
they are the same ones my -great-great-grandmother used sev- 
■ enty years ago. In the bedroom is' a heavy cabinet and a brass 
bed. The upstairs bedroom holds two old-time bigh-back beds 
• and a Boston rocker!* 




The floor upstairs is covered with rugs. You can see the roof 
boards because there is no plaster. Old bags of leaves and roots 
still hang from the ceiling. They were supposed to cure sick- 
nesses. ' K 

Years ago, farms .were handed down from ong generation to 
another. The oWest member claimed some bushels of rye, wheart^ 
oats and barley. This happened each year at threshing time. 
.Upstairs, along one wall, are four bins. They held these grains. 
They are empty now because the grain would attract n^ice. 

Mattresses weye filled with^rye straw. Each' fall, new rye 
straw was put in them. Two of the beds kave rye mattresses? 

*■ Great-great-grandmother raised eight children in this little 
house. TwD daughters and one son are living today. The daugh- 
ters, who are in their 80^, never miss a year coming back to 
their old home. Th^y leave their home in Chicago to return 
home. They enjoy using their mother's pots, pans, silverware 
and dishes. They have fun splitting wood for the stove and car- 
rying water in a pail. Kerosene lamps light the house as they 
did years -ago. Outside thd house is a washstand. A rain barrel 
stands nearby. Washing was done here in good weather. 
. No one stays in the old house in the winter. It is too cold. 
But when spring comes, the' doors are open. -It is still a home. 
But it is also" a family musfeum. 
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chart . 

■ marks a grave. 



2/ A 

3'. A grandparent or great- • 
grandparentis ^• 

4 - A list of ail the peopl'e'liv,-' 
ingHn^city, stale, or ^. 
nation. " 

5 • First name or — ^ name. 

6. The ship that'the Bills f am- 
ily arrived om ^; 

7. Dish cabinets in .a family 
— ^museum. 

8. A person who. uncovers 
family- history .<* 

9. Family fnambers are like , 
__^___•in.a chain. 

10*3 Students at ^id- 

*dle School wrotQ about their ^ 
relatives. , - . 

.11. .William /a Swiss 

hero. , ' 1 . 
. 12. "Talk with or . r—^ peo- 
ple to get information, 
13.. Any membA- of your f am- - 

• 'iiy.-. 

14. ^F^amify •/ [ 

15. Each person on a pedigreg*^ 

chart has a 

maps show own- 

. , ership of farm land?. •■ ^ 
17'. Lastname.br ^ 



) 
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Discover Ancestors 



students at Gibraltar Middle School in Door County decided 
to learn about their parents and grandparents. Then they wrote 
down the stories of these people. Thfe stories tell of courage iov 
and sadness. Most are about people that the students.have'met' 
But some include people who died long ago. Each writer discov-^ 
ored interesting facts about ancestors. Notice how many details " 
are deluded in the stories, fiach story is exciting. Each tale is 
a part of the history of Door County. Each is a part of our Wis- 
consul heritage. , , 

Nancy Schaufer is the teacher. 



IGNACIO GONZALES, MY FATHER 
By Silvia Gonzales 

Silvia Gonzales has brown 
eyes and black hair. She was 
born October 25, 1963. Silvia 
lives in Sister Bay, WisconsirC 
She likes to play baseball, kick- 
ball and jump rope.. 
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My dad is Ignacio Gort.ales. He is 69 jea s 
old He is married to Aurefia. Sh#is 50 yea s 
0 d I lta«e six brothers and sisters. We came to 
Wisconsin seven years ago. Before that, we hved 

in Laredo, Texas. - ^ 

Dad was born on October 23 1907 He s 5 1 
tall and weighs 125 pounds. Dad chc not g^ to 
school: He doesn't know how to ''ead 
English. But he tells me stories about his pai . 
fntl He tells how they dressed, acted and spd^e^ 
His parents went to church eveiy day He also 
fells me stories about things that have happened . 
to him. Once he was picl^ing cherries He was at 
L tip of the laddei.. Suddenly the la ^er op»ed 
and dad landed on .the ground. It suipused 
ev ryone. They laughed. Another time dad 
■ -lacked for an apple. Just then a big apple fe 
from high in the tree.. It hit him.in the eye and 

^d'So^Ts!!™ work. He liUes to sell strawy 
berries and raspberries. He gets up early in the 
mo"nTng to pick them. Then they are ready fo 
•customers. My dad does many different kinds of 

'° Alter my parents met, dad asked mom for a 
date. She wasn't sure she wanted to go out with 
him. She said "No." But he kept asking. Final- 
she agreed. They went out for many month. 
Then dad asked her to marry h™. She sa^ 
"Yes " They were married June 5, 1949. i neii 
first child was named Mary, Later they had 
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Jim, Louis, Pasqual, Denise, and Augustine. I 
am Silvia, the seventh child. We all help with 
fai^dening in the summertijne. We lil^e our Wis- 
consin home. 



MELVINA DORA WEBORG 
By F^Stephan 

Fay has brown hair and 
brown eyes. Her hobbies are 
paintin^g and Babysitting. She 
has four sisters and one broth- 
er^ She lives in Baileys Har-bor. 



Great-Aunt Melvina. Dora Weborg. was born 
in Fish Creek, Wisconsin, November 2, 1003. 
She was welcom^ by brothers Oscar and Ches- 
ter and sister Agtjes, • ' . • 
L Melvina was raised on a farm at Juddville." 
In summertime her family picked cherries and 
strawberries. The children did farm "work. In 
her spare time, Melvina played games and a reecl 
■ orgaV. 

She JVi^nt to grade school in' Juddville, She 
graduated from Gibraltar High School. Then she 
went to the normal school at Afgoma. She be- 
came aieacher. Her first job was 'in aJ)oor 
County school. While teaching, she met'Staiiley 
Stephenson.^. • - . . • ' 

On November 25, 192-6, she became Melyjna 
^ Stephenson. The young couple moved to'Chicago. 
At first they lived in a small upstairs apartment. 
Stanley got a good job with the P^ge CompanJ^, 
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He worked hard, ^feey iDoughO a-^ice horn? in . 
Brookfield, Illinois. " . • 

Melvina a'rlcl Stanley cauldn't have childi-en of • 
their -own. So they .adopted a' little gii^VTlten 
they asked for 3-toy. He<-as four years old 
when they got him. Their names are Patty and 
John-. Melvina enjoyed takmg.care of ".her fam- 
ily., fatty and John went to allege. Stanley 
became ill with heart trouble. Thenfin the falK 
• of 1965, he died. * 

Melvina has 12 grandchildren. In h^' spare 
time she likes to travel.' She has*een to the Biit- 
ish Iskttiihe mainland of Europe, Scandinav- 
ia, Cana^la.and other places, fut of all the places 
she has been, she thinks Door County is the'^ost 
beautiful. '. ' ' ' ' ^ 



/ 



KURT^CHARRIG 
By Debra Merkel 



Debra is 12- years "old: She 
has three brothers^lhd lives on 
a farm. _ She' likes sports apd 
■music. She would like to 'be^ 
teacher, nurse,, or perhaps z 
track runnerin the Olympics. 



• Kurt;pScharrig wa^orn in Damsen, Germany, 
oft^ugtst 2a, 1907. Now h^ives in Jackson-. 
' port. The school near his Door Countyhom^'was 
built the sanie.year that he was boffef T 

Kurt went to a country school in Germany. 
He lived in the town of Domen, \vith his family. 
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Kurt has four brothers and six sisters. His moth- 
er's name was Bertha. His dad's name was Karl. 
Kurt liked playing baseball. He went to school 
for^ight years. H»had oi^ly one teacher all that 

time. V 

In summertime, he worked as ajaason's help- 
er. Kurt's parents worked on the farm. The 
family lived in a five-room house. They were not 
rich. ^ . ^ ^ 

At the age of 15, Kurt came to the United 
States. The year was 1923.. Kurt traveled on a 
boat. It was named the ^rpedp. The cost was 
$175. He did not know any of the passengers be- 
fore the trip.^t took 16 days to cross the ocean. 
After landing, he traveled to Fish 'Creek. He 
lived With his sister, Minnie, and her husband. 

At age 26 Kurt married Elsie Krauser. The 
day Wasiebruary 14,. 193-3. They had four chil- 
dren; Heltn Clemens, Alice Merkel, Esther Bag- 
nal, and Mary ^ane. 

In 1937 Elsie died. The following year Kurt 
married Betty Patza. They had two childrertf 
Ruth Burt and Alvin Scharrig. They have twen- 
ty grandchi-ldren but no great-grandchildren. 

Kurt has be\n both a farmer and shipbuilder. 
He got only $15.o5 a month as a farm worker. 
The family iived on a farm- near Jacksonpor^ 
The.childy4 went to a country school. They 
walked on a path through the woods to the school- 
. house. All of the^ildi^n went to hdgh school. 
Sometimes they went by bus. ButTnosT often 
- they walked. ' • ' " . 
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In summert^e, the boys worked for nearby 
farmers. Farmers had few machines They 
needed many workers. Befty worked in the gai- 
•den. The girls did the housework. Now grandpa 
and grandma like to travel. In^ winter they like 
to get away from the cold weather. They go to 
" Tennessee and Florida. Sometimes they stop in 
Nashville. They see programs at the Grand U Id 
Opry. "They used to go to Florida because grand- 
pa had a bad leg." A log fell on it wheiYhe wasa_ 
lumberman. Then, in 1976, he had an operation. 
Now his leg is much better. 
- Grandpa and grandma live in a .trailer house 
near Jacksonport. Their son lives up the road in 
aJittle woods. A trail runs through the woods. 
Grandsons visit them almost every day.^rand- 
pa \i 70 years old. Grandma 

MY DAD, LEONARD PETERSON 
By Colleen Renee Peterson 

Colleen h/s blond hair and 
blue eyes. Her hobbies are 
swimming, ice skating and mu- 
sic. Her "father owns a ^sort 
at Rowleys Bay. . 



My -dad was born in November, 1919, at 
Ephraim. He was born in, a brand new house. 
His family had just moved out of a log- cabin. 
His parents were about 45 years old when he was 
born He had tw^ sisters and two brothers. They 
were named Aaron, Edith. Mildred and Hilton^ 
Aaron lives at Daytona Beach, Florida. Edith 



I came to live with us af tel^)her husband died. Mil- 

I« dred..died in a car accident when she was 16. 
Hilton died three years ago. ^ , 

Dad went to grade school in Ephraim and high 
* school at Gibraltar. He didn't go .to graduation 
because he had the mumps. (But he did gradu^ 
ate, of course). He also missed. the state-music 
contest because of mumps. 
, ^ .Dad was about 16 when he? first dated Alice 
Logerquist (my mom) . They \^ere married June 
1, 1940 in a Baptist Church, iky dad was 21; 
mom was 19. There were 300 guests ^for the 
event. My parents couldn't afford a honeymoon 
trip. They moved to Milwaukee. Dad worked for 
Masterfreeze for about eighteen months. Their 
first son was horn June 12, 1941. He was named 
Richard George. He was named for^his-gi^nd- 
fathers, Richard Peterson an(^ George Loger- 
qutst." 

Sooi), my parents moved to Sister Bay. Dad 
worked at the shipyard for almost .three years. 
Then he spent eighteen months in the navy. 
When men who had three childre^n were dis- 
charged. Dad came home. 

Within the next 23 years, other children were 
born. They are: Wanda ^^chelle Mango, Leanne 
Patricia, Stephen Clark, Timothy Kenyon, Les-- 
lie Aaron, Miriam Annette Dorn, Jewel Grace, 
Crystal, and Colleen Renee. James died at birth. 
I^eanne died after falling off a tractor. All of 
the children, except Richard, were born in Door 
County Memorial Hospital. All of us liVe/in' 
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Wisconsin except Richard. He lives in Houston,/^ 

- Mv fathfer has had many jobs. He has been a 
factoi/y worker, bookkeeper/carpenter, home de- 
signer! salesman, plumber, choir director, resort 
owner and land developer. * . 

In 1971, my family bought the Rowleys Bay 
Resort. Dad renamed it Wagon Trail. We rent 
boats and rooms'. .We have a restaurant and 
serve homemade food. My dad is designing a 
new motel. - 

■ ■ By Tracy Neubauer 

Tracy is 11 years old.' She 
lives at Sister Bay. Her hob- 
laies are horseback riding and 
skiing. She hopes someday to 
be a vet or. work with animals. , 
. ' She plays the trumpet in the 

school band. . ' • , , 

- • My great-grandmother is Agnes Gerondale. 
Sheis9\y*arsold. Great-grandma was born in ^ 
?S at Gardner, Wisconsin. She had one sister 
and five brothers. Two of her brothers died'when 
they \vei;e young. • . p^,.j„p,, 

• Agnes went through eighth grade at Gaidnei 
There was no high school. She worked on the- 
Irm for several y.ars. At age 17, she toc^ a 30b 
as a maid, in Sturgeon Ba^. She was paid $1^0 
a week. That was good pay. 

At age 20 Agnes married. She b.ecame the. 
• mother of five children. She 'didn't haye an op- 
^ortiinily to travel. She has never been out of 
Wisconsin. • , ^ • 
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My great-grandma is Belgian. Her grandpar- 
ents came from Belgium. They joined friends in 
Door County. Each new family bought landior 
a farm. People helped each other. Everyone had 
to work hard. There were no 'machines to do 
the woi'k. Agnes' father.and -grandpa walked to 
Green Bay to buy a bag of flour. It took them 
■ two days, one each way. Then someone^tarted a 
^ mill at Sturgeon Bay. 

Thbugh people work«d hard, many of them 
.Yived long lives. Two of Agnes' brothers died 
when they were young. But one lived to' 97. Her 
sister lived to 87. Her two brothers are now 80 
and 96.- ^She said they worked a lot, took their 
time, and slept long hours. Everyone ate lots of 
bread, meat and vegetables. 
• Each September Belgian people celebrated 
' Kermiss. It was a two-day event, Sunday and 
Monday. There was square (ipOfig in the streets 
all day. "At night everyone werif to the town hall. 
Friends visited each other's homes. Beef st^w, 
potatoes, and lots of Belgian pie were served. 
The Kermiss was the inain event of the year. 

Every girl learned to sew. Agnes also had to 
learn td speak English. Her family only spoke- 
Belgian. She 'went to a small, one-room 'fechopl. 
It held all eight grades. 

The family ate pork because they raised pigs. 
Kermiss was the only time they had beef. The , 
women churned butter by hand. ' In winter they 
made ice-cream. They used snow. Later, ice 
cream freezers were developed. Then everyone 
took a tuf^. at cranking. Ice cream was slow to 
make, but so good. 

Today my great-grandmother lives by herself 
in Sturgeon Bay. She is active for her age. 
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Tnrn-to page 'lO. Read the newspaper stones 
lb ut he I un.ei family. Fill in a pedigree chart 
forasma^^^ 

Make a pedigree chai'-t for your family using 
!ntsl^otsaf as many persons as you can find. 

Have each member of &e class write a biograp^- 
nf one family memt,er. Prepare a special pio^ 
^rto sl^arethese^ori^^ Invite your parents 
and the editor of you\newspaper. ^ 
Write a play or poem about an ancestor. ' 
Interview family members to find outabout your 
family tree. . . * ^ - 

Check your family tree to see how many times 

find out why? . , - 

Compare your baby pictures with those of your 
en? , g^^andparents, and great-gran pai.nts. 

' do you look most like? 



par 



Which' of these people do you 
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FEBIGEEE 
CliA 



Father 
BD_ 
BP_ 
MD 

mp: 

DD_ 
DP_ 



Your name 

BD^ 
BP 



MD- 
MP_ 
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Mother 

"BD_ 
.BP. 

DD. 

DP. 



(sample) 



w 

C 

ii 
u 
C3 

. a. 

C 
« 
u 

r » 



. C 

u. 

O. 

-a 
c 

u 



BD_ 
BP_ 

MP_ 
DD_ 
DP^ 



BP_ 
DD_ 
DP_ 



BD_ 
,BP- 
MD. 
MP. 
DD_ 
DP_ 



BD_ 
BP. 
DD- 
DP_ 



BD (Birth date) 


MP (Marriage place) 


BP(Birth place) ^ 


.DD (Death date) , 


MD (Marriage date) 


DP (Death place) 


* Ancestor number 





Collected by 
Address 




US. L pU.ce» whe,; info^.Uo. was colWC^on *e o*e,. of .his pa«e. 



■( 




FAMILY ■ ' 
SHEET 

HUSBAND _ 



(saijiple) 



^Ancestor number*. 



Born 

Married- 



_at (place)^ 
.at (place), 
.at (plaee). 
Buried at (place; 



ceh^ 



Father_ 
Mother. 



Church (name) . 
(address) 



Other wives. 



Other re-^idencds- 



46 " 
WIFE. 



.Ancestor number" 



Born, 
Died 



r 



(placeL 



(place). 



Buriednt (place). 



Fathei-^ 
Mother. 



C'hurt h (name) , 
(address) 



Other husbarids_ 
Other residences. 



*Ancestor number is the saine as on the pedi^^:ree chart 



Information collected by — — 



HBI¥^IBUAL • 

OEK- 'SHEET (sample) 



Name. 
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It— 

Married. 
Died 



.at (place) 

_at (place) 

.at (place) 



Buried at (place). 



Father _ 
Mother. 



her maiden (family) name 

Lineal Spouse*_ . 

Other Spouses ^ _ 



Occupation ^ob). 
Parents '__ 



Church- 



Residences. 



> 



*Spouse r'elated to you. 



Information collected by. 
Add ress j 
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TEACHER 
SUPPLEMENT 



Please note that many of these materials -must be 
purchased directly from the publisher, 'Only tho^t 
marked with an asterisk may be obtained from th'a 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 



TRACING YOUR 



0 0 T S 



TEAC^HER SUPPLEMENT 



The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
826 State Street 
Ifadisorij Wisconsin 5 3 706 



Editor: 
Consultants: 



Hcuard Kanetzke 
Doris Piatt 
Tliurman Fox 



By way of 
Introduot ion, 



The Conceptual J^rameuork for the Social 
Studies^ (DPI) suggests that Uisconsin his- 
tory and heritage be explored .by students in 
grades four or /ive, IKS' Stkte Historical 
Society of Wisconsin publishes four social 
studies resource units. Badger History^ each 
school year to aid 'in this study. Each issue 
.is ^n in-depth look at s phase of Uisconsin • 
"^histpry. • ' ' ^ 



The Conceptual Frameuork lists ideas about 
history, -sociology, political science, 
economics and geography. - A number'of these 
ideas are* developed in each i^sue of Badger 

, History in ways that allow -pupils t;o'5Jiscoyer/ 
the principles for theciselves. Pages 3 and 4 

♦ of this supplement contain a 'list of 4evelopi- 
mental variants (ways of stating the Framework's^ 
ideas sp that pupils can understand 4;hem) • Class- 
room discussion will re-eAforce students* under- 
standings of tjjjjse i<ieasr 




Only tho'Sse materials marked with an 
asterisk (*)^ may be obtained f^om 
the State Historical Society. 
Other items must be purchased di- 
rectly from the publisher ov 
ordered through - reprefi.entatlve^.^;* 



Teacher Supplements are prepared to 
accompariy each :^ssue of Bac^it^' 
^History. T^ere- is no .cjiarge for 
*thib publi'catlon when requested 
with order -^or Badger History 
Resource Units. 



ABOUT THE JRAeftlG YOUR ROOTS 'ISSUE OF BADGER HISTORY - > ' 

' ' . ' ' ^ 

The Roman orator, Cicero, ^nce said,^ '*«ot to know what happened before one was 
^born is always to be. a^ child." Su* most direct link' with history is the story 
of our o^ family, our ancestors. In^an age of mobility, where families move 
often and- many people have no commuijitv roots,, it is important for students to 
trace family identity. This issue of ticdger History aids .students tg jexpj-ore 
family history. • \ " 

WORDS ABOUT WORDS ' The Framework lis.ts generali2atidW(big ideas), 

(JARGON.) that pupils should develop an* understanding of,' 

Developmental Variants are'* re-statement^^jif 
these ideas in terms that pupils can ^nderstana at thefr level pf development 
(where they are). The following is a list of variants for interiued^j^fe pupils. 
The words in italics re-state the variants in terms of tht% unit on transport 
tioa. By beginning with Badger History j students can* move to understandings 
about th? variants and arrive at tlie big ideas. It is helpful for teachers to 
review the -variants » for grades two and three, to be ax^are of the ways the 
variants h^ve been developed, at those levels. 



HISTORY 
. DEVELOPHENfAL VARIANTS 



Early settlers came herev fro^many parts" of the world and 
brought changes in the area that .became Wisconsin'. \ ' . 

(Representatives of more than^ fifty nationalities j 
settled in iHsconsin. Wisconsin is a unique blem 
of the h^ritages^ they brought with them.) ^ - , 

The same .general pattern of development place in many * 7" 

VJisconsin communities \^ , ^ 

(MoKty Wisqonsin cormtunities were settled by people J . 
of .the seme nationality^ In some instances, 
. communities were transplanted from Etirope to Jtiscons^in, ) 

Peeple and events in faraway , places Helped * . ^ 

to influence the development of Wisconsin. L, 

{SocfialjjpiH^itical, economic and religious 
^ condif-Uins in European con£r'i^<led many^ people • 
to seek nei) homes in the United States. J 

Early records, diaries, newspapers and artifacts provide much 
information on the historical development d£ Wisconsin. 

(Early records, diariee, newspapers and artifacis provide 
a wealtj^of information for genealogists. All these 
sources can combine to tell lis much about our ancestors.) 
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ANTHROPOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY " ' ' 
DEVELOPMENTAL VARIANTS ^ 

Families iron many parts bf the world ^ettl ed in ) 
different Wisconsin communities. 

(People from many European cormunities settled in 
Wisconsin. . Many of them were followed here by 
rnenbers of their families, flowever^ many Wisconsin^' 
ites have .dose family members still in Europe^ too.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

DEVELOPMENTAL VARIANT , ^ . 

Wisconsin is linked to other states and other areas of the world 
in many ways. Communities in Wisconsin are linked to other 
communities within the state in many different ways. 

^ • ' 
(Because foreign settlers tended to live close to each other^ 
some Wisconsin ccmmunities are hzcwn to have strong ethnic 
traditions. Ties of heritage and family link some Wisconsin 
^ ^ corrmuniti&s to European towns. ) * 



ANSV/ERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 




1. pedigree, 2. headstone, 3, anfiestor, A, census, ^5. i?iven, * 
6. .The Pied €ov;e , 7. misniks, 8. genealogist, 9. links, 10 ; Gibraltar, 
.11. Tell, 121 interview, 13. relatives, 147 Bible^ 15. number,' 
16, plat, 17. surname. 



HEJ.P WITH H I ^Rl^ PERSPECTfVE.... 

The fallowing: story was written by Fred Stratman in 2960. At that 
time, yred was in fifth grade in Dodgeville Public Sclwol. ' Because 
Fred took the time'^to write down this interesting bit of family his- 
tory, we can shdre it with you. In it^ he mentions- the names of' - 
buildings in his home town. Perhaps some of them no longer standi' 
He also t^lls about his grandfather business. Fred was xz^ good: 
genealogist! 



lly Gfandfatl^er, Fred Stratnan, Sr.,, was one of the early barbers in 
Dodgeville. He V7as born November 14, 1868, y^t Galena, Illinois. ' At the 
age of four, he moved with his family to D^^geville. His father and 
uncle operated the Stratman Wagon Worfe5<i[ocated where the present 
Klusendorf Garage andi^Crubaugh home are. ' 
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MY GRANDFATHER, FRED STRATMAN (continued) 




While^Fred vJI In high ffchbol heStarted barberlng parctioe. Due to 
his father's death-, ife^ became necessary :^or Fred to qait school xrfien he was 
ooly sixteen.. He became a fulltime barber. In 1888, when' he was about 
twenty, he left Dodgeville for the booming" nilning area near Ironwood, Michigan. 
He barbered chere for three or foiir years. Then he returned to Dodgeville. 
He took over his-brother 's barbershop and began tosupport his mother and 
faolly. I ' ^ 

Els first shop was located at the site of the present Hotel Higbee; 
Later he moved into ^ shop v»here the^ Hughes Building stands. After that, 
he moved into the Rogers Bbilding on Iowa Street. It housed the Howell " 
Hotel and the Rogers Express Office. He opened a four-chair shop. This 
building was razed in 19AA. > - 



, J- Priced in the early barbershop were 25c for a haircut and lO? for a 
shave.^Dollar tickets, * good for 'ten shaves, were launched to k«ep a record 
of shaves. Jlegular custotaers had their own shaving mugs, which were kept 
at the shop. 

My grandfather retired after having spent over fifty years In barberlng. 
AOOlttONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TRACING YOUR ROOTS 
WHAT TO DO . * 

^ , . ' ' \ 

1- Interview the oldest person in your family—one who is willing to talk. 

2. Interview any elderly person iiryour area. The Univ. of SoH^hj Dakota's 
Bicentennial project was "Adopt-a-Grandparent," Students adopted 
granclparents at a nearby nursing-home and spent an hour a week with 
them. Through birthday and Tioliday parties, the grandparents had 
friends and were'^less lonely. They were also more willing^ to talk 
about their past life. You can get local infon^ation from' older 
people in your town. ' • 

3. Investigate family papers--l5aptismal, conf irraatioir, birth,' wedding, 
. d^tji, war records, letters, diaries, graduation diplomas. 

4. Investigate old photographs. 

5. ,Read newspaper accounts of^events that people told youabout in 
[interviews. ^ / 

6* vbeck cemeteries for information. 

7. ^ ^festigate jewelry, clothing, paihtings, dishes and furniture of the 

8. Put all your information togethv tto ^nake a^story of your ancestors and 
yourself^ 
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WHAT TO READ 

Mimeographs (free from the State Historioai Society of Uisoonsin) < 
*»How to conduct an interviev7 . 
•*How to trace your family tree 

^Questionnaire used 'in interviewing senior citizens 
^Special genealogical aids in the library df the State HistorJrcal * 
Society (adult) 

Books 

ABOVE GROUND ARCHAEOLOGY, ARBC, 1974. Pamphlet. Superintendent of 

Documents, UcS. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Stock 
// 2405*00528. 60c* Good on interview^, photographs. 

*3adger History, TRACING YOUR ROOTS. State Historical Society of Wisconsin,^ 

winter, 1977, pamphlet, '$1,00. Helpful articles on how to tjace * 
your ancestors. 

DICTIONARY OF V/ISCONSIN BIOGRAPHY, State Historical Society of Uisconsin, 
1960, o.p., adult. Also biographies in all county history books. 

THE FOXFIRE BOOK and FOXFIRE 2 and 3, edited by Eliot Uigginton, Anchor, 

DoubleHay, 1972, 1973, 1975, paperbacks, each about 400 pages. No. 3 
has an index for all volumes. Good on Interviews and descriptions 
of people working at their native crafts. 

GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH, A BASIC GUIDE. American Assbciation for State 

and Local History, technical leaflet #14. 50C fron the Association, 
1400 8th 'Aveuue South, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. AdultJ 

MY BACKYARD HISTORY BOOK by David ITeitzman, Little Brown, 1975, paperback, 

128 pages. Good for information obtained from last names, telephone ' \^ 
book. Yellow Pages, phq/ios, cemeteries, old buildings, grandparents. 

OLD GLORY AND THE FfRST HOMETOWN HISTORY PRIMER, Warner, 1973, paperback, 
- ' 192 pages. Good for information on diaries, autobiographies, collecting, 
family archives, history, games, where to go for help, and hundreds 
of projects tried by schools and towns. 

SEARCHING FOR YOUR A[JCESTORS, the why and how of genealogy by Gilbert H. 
Doane, McGravj-Hill, 1937. Revised Bantam paperback, 1974, 212 pages. 
Adult. , ^ * 



